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REMARKS ON COMETS. 
Mr. Epiror. 
October 22, 1811. 


HE opinions of the ancients respecting comets were, 

doubiless, vague, and unsatisfactory: but the moderns 
donotseem to have ascertained their nature or their laws, 
with precision. That prophecy of Seneca which is said to 
have been verified in Sir Isaac Newton, docs not yet appear to 
be fulfilled. He had predicted the discovery of a new world— 
or continent ; and, in process of time, America was discovered. 
But the prophecy to which I refer, is still to await, perhaps, 
the revolution of ages, before it meet with its full completion. 
“ To the more prevailing opinion (says this sagacious writer), 
that 9 comet is a sudden or accidental fire, | do not subscfibe ; 
but conceive it to be among the eternal works of nature.” 
The notion, that comets are not governed by certain laws, or 
the ditliculty of ascertaining those laws, must arise (he inti- 
mates) from the*great intervals of time at which they recar 
toobservation. ‘ Butthe researches of a distant age, shall 
bring many things to fight (respecting comets and other 
phenomena), which are now hidden in darkness. Aud pos- 
terity will wonder at our ignorance of facts which, once 
known, must appear so very easy of discovery. At a remote 
period, that man will arise erit qui demonstret (I shall give Se- 
neen’s own words, they are so remarkable,) in quibus comete 
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partibus errent—cur tam luctie emteris eant—auanti qna- 
" ‘ a s “ 

lc spe tii. =| ee (Jur st. Nat. Lib. 7.] 
bhougl: Sir i. Newton be regarded as that man, and Mr. 


“ God said, * let Newton be,"—* and it was light; 
' %s Rt Beas , ; 
Yet, ‘tillacomet that has once appeared, can be recognized or 
. } i Cc :, , , z 
mentihbed, aadtue tine of tts retura, indeed, can ve Calculated 


with accuracy, the completion of Sencca’s prophecy (if such 


it may be calied) must: un imperfect. 

On this su t, however, we have greatly the advantage 
over the anciculs: e have some What bmoreved their Pulloso. 
phy, and we have entire'y dismissed t r supersuuon. Yet 
Line I i ul tice \ i til | pre ra “oF tue Come i, Were 
turned to: gooc 2 GY Lue poeis of Greece and Rome. 

“ As the red comet, from Saturnius-sent 


bo tright the nations with a due portent, 


\ tatalsivo to eson tne + ly 

Wr tremoiing lorsent y main, 

\Vith sweeping glories glides along in air, 
\nd shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair; 
etweeu both arini es thus in open sieht, 


Shot the bright goddess In a trai of light. 


! 4 } . 
Virgil has, in one or two passages, alluded to this phanome- 
won: 

7 2S. *.? 1 1° 1° y?* 1 ° om 

Never with such rage did livid lightnings glare, 


D 


ce 


‘ ' , 
Nor comets tract suca lengths of horrid batr. 
om. ig . 
[Warton’s Virg. Georg. BT] 
. . ” ‘ ! 
In his “ Rape of Proserpine,” Claudian seems to have had 


Homer more it 


“ She flies: and, with her, flew the blue-ey’d maid ; 
And she, whose arrows fright the owling shade : 
And, as they travel d from the etherial bet rhit 
Suave o’er their rapid path astream of light. 
"Lis thus the comet, chare’d with horror, flies ; 
In sanguine flame itsweeps the kindling skies ; 
Theseaman views its trail in wild amaze, 

Aad the pale nations tremble at the blaze : 
With dive portent it shakes its threat hae hair, 


, 


. > 


To.fleets announcing storms, to nich War’ 
[Polwhele’s'iraus. Rape of Proserp. B. L] 


Such jmages are chimevical, and such fears ridiculous: but 
they will serve tu amuse us, in similes—which is a much better 


thing 
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Mine than the specu lations of scio 
pui pose than to bewilder the understanding. 
IT remain, Mr. Editor, 

Y our constant Reader. 


ee ———— - - —_— $$ — 


Copy of a Te tier Jrom Sn Cr Ore Radcliffe tol dd: s Wi ife, 
: ~s ? i i 77 j j a ° am 

wWVUNLEI WHER U2 4RE 47 SHAILSCE Prison foi refusing io 

pay a force d Loan, unluw) ally lewicd by kK ing Charles d: 


| Thank you for; your letter, “ for the free delivery, of 
yout opinion therein. LIshall asseme to myself .the like 
libertye in signifyinge hereby unto you what [ thinke. of: the 
matter you write of. " it is very true my resolution always was 
raiher to-yield by compulsion, than to stand our to the -preju- 
dice of wy estate or Course in profession. Lb alwayes tould you 
so, neither is my ade altered from tt, if nothiuge else had 
come between ; now, when it shali be thoneht that L ‘shall 
pdiee the public canse, beginning to contorme, wiiich none 
vet bath done (of all that have been committed), ex¢ept twe 
r wor imen (a dul her and anotuer), aud they heoted at like owes 
amongste their neighbours liuis, methinkes, .deseryes some 
consideration. 

Besides, Leannot be altogether of your minde, that .my con- 
tinuing in a course OF standing ont must ueeds raine my estate, 





in respect of the expen 1 shalk be, and am here enforced 
xpom; for €100 will picitifully keepe me here a yeare, if this 
storme sbould last so io » Wil » acduaitted 1 should. DOHLON s 
and selb land te repay HW, woud no very great Jessening of 
my estates and veurly reveaue, larr trom the utter ruine of 
my estate; nay, perhaps it may so fail ont (which yett Lian 
unwillinve to speak of), but it may so fall oui, as that this 
psent loose and lindrance may turne in the way of prot to be 
some advantage unto me, «hich, duely eonsidéred, may not be 
improbable, to those that have « rved the experience in like 

! r tymies. 

leasure of. some great men I shall be loath to deserve 
it myself; but if-L cannot avoid it, | hope | shall learne to fear 
God loot man—to , 1 God, and not in men, Fai 
di : iv fii iy i i] i tit toy ral i l, 
boc us voti shall see Cause: but I do very much desife yout 
cows } 1, j never ku \ 1 « yt ug soc rhe ly 
at ame u you doe now ti i ran to come ¢ ; 
you presse your owne and ‘I interest both, whiche [ do 


.* ’ 
yrolesse they doe and shal move me. mucu (obowsoever you 
make the ground to be the {gare of my undoing, whereas, i 
i have rather cause to think the direct contrary) 
fo 


Gunceive, 
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for your owne interest. I can say this, you never pleased me 
better in your life thay in the encouragement you gave me by 
your last le’re. And for Thom, God bless him, and send Va 
his grace: [I had rather leave him a small estate, than more, 
with an hereditary stain of disgrace. God hati blessed us at 
Overthorpe with many comforths ; and £ hope in his mercy he 
wil continue them. But they would scarce be comfortable if 
they should be bart either with an unqniet minde, or with pub- 
Jie infamy and shame, which every honest man will and must 
respect, and take care to avoid: yea, and every wise man too, 
that hatb such a profession as I have. 

For my conformynge before the next terme, I resolve, by 
God’s grace absolutely that | will not ; mor, as thus advised, till 
the terme be done; after that I will do whatsoever I may to 
give you satisfaction, provided it may be done decently, andso 
as that | neither wrong myself in my good name, nor, having 
offended one sort by refusing, | lose vot the other also by con- 
forming © For our covfining, it is at an ende, as I think it was 
much debated yesterday at the Council Board ; and there, as I 
heare resdived not to be. I beare, this day (May 20) since | 
writte this le’re, of comminge tc our own houses, ond being 
confined there: we shail know more «fier Wednesday nex. 
I desired, and still do desire much, to heare that my mother 
takes my imprisonment chearfully ; | thanke Godit is no 
trouble to me, I wish it may be none to my friends. Neither 
is it hnherto chargeable; for though | am (in respect of my 
practice) removed out of the way, yett both my acquaitance 
and strangers come to me fieely, so as | have since Ll came 
hither gotten as much as I spent in this house. Remember 
my duety tomy mother, and desire her to give we her blessinge. 
God blesse my boy! Comforth yourself, sweet heart ; and 
assure yourself, that } shall neither forget you nor him, or my 
estate, or my profession, or my friends about home; but that 
I will satisfy your request in due time, so farr as discretion and 
due respect of all circumstances and consequences shall afford 
covenient opportunity. Farewell, deare love ; and when you 
can, with convenience, I wish I may see you. 

Your affectionate husband, 
GEORGE RADCLIFFE. 
Marshalsea, Maiti 20, 1627. 





Anecdotes of Commodore Rodgers. 
‘ate officer is fresh in the memory of the public, from 
his Jate attack on the Little Belt sloop of war, rated asa 
44, which carries on ber main or gun-deck, thirty long 24- 
pounders, on her quarter-deck eight 32-pounder brass carro- 
nades 
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gies and eight long 18-pounders, and. on her forecastle four 
wg 12-pounders. Captain Rodgers entered the American 
yvin the year 1791, during the administration of Mr. Adams, 
on denominated the federal administration He first satled 
gder the command of Captain Geddis, in the Poiapscoe, a 
gilsloop of war, as a sub-lirutenant. ln the year 1798 he 
18 promoted to be master nnd commanver ot the Baltimore 
jop of war, and mace a cruise off th: Leeward West Inodia 
jhnds. On his return to the United Stotes, a court of inquiry 
nsheld upon him for tyrannical and unoflicer-like conduct in 
giking one of his midshipmen. From the report of the court 
finguiry, he was dismissed the service by the presid¢ nt, and 
ys pot again called into service until the war between the 
fhited States and the Bay of Tripoli, when he got the com. 
nod of the John Adams, now a sloop of war, but originally 
wilt for a frigate ; she sails badly. He #frerwards commanded 
te frigaie Congress and Constitution up the Mediterranean; 
ad when the late Commodore Samuel Barron was obliged to 
mura, after making peace with Tripoli, Captain Rodgers being 
ior captain, hoisted the broad pendaut, which he has ever 
sace retained, The commodore entered into bis nautical Cae 
verinthe Guinea, commonly called the slave trade, and from 
ie lowest situation on board a slave ship, rose to the honour-of 
king a master. He sailed out of Baltimore, and was known 
ithe names of Bully Rodgers and Black Jack; the latter, 
fom his complexion being dark, the former, from his tyrannie 
al and blustering disposition, He has been often known to 
sip himself to his shirt, and fight wich one of his fore-mast 
lands; if conquered, be confessed it, and was always the friend 
of his conqueror, but where the reverse was the case, he always 
sewed his superiority of strength by tyranny. He is about 
ive feet ten inches in height, very muscular, has a daik but not 
pleasant countenance, his features are prominent, a full black 
te, heavy brows, anda low forehead. His manners are coarse, 





and where he affects the contiary, they shew the sycophant, 
Hiseducation has been bad ; he is very illiterate, but allowed 
yevery person who knows him to have great Judgment in the 
working of a ship. He is a native of Maryland, born at Ha- 
wede Grace, where he has a very handsome seat, highly roe 
mantic. 


—_.___.. — ——$———_ 


An ANEC DOT E. 


\ THEN Louis XIV. was playing at cards with one of his 

courte rs, a dispute aruse upon some point of the game. 
liwas referred to the by-standers, who were of diffeient opi- 
tions, The count de Grammont, who was in a distant part of 
the 
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the room, appeared to listen to the close of the ‘argtinieng 
“ And what thinks the count de Grammuont?,” said Louis, i 
E not in the right ??°—« No, Sire, yout are certainly wrope? 
“ And how can you tell that,” said Louis, “ who have ber 
just given us any of your atteution ?°— Sire, replied Gram 
mont, LT find there are different cpinions upon the subject: 
and, if there h« been a shadow of right in- your majesty’s fr. 
vour, could’ one of those worthy gentlemen rotnd “you have 
failed to perceive it” 





Dinner on Lord Mayor's Day. 


To THE PRINTER. 


Sir, 
Congratulate the citizens of London on the recent decision, 
which has secured to them the pleasant prospect of another 
Jord mayor's day, and the dinner thereunto belonging.’ Mach 
as Prespected the delicate motive [his majesty’s illness] which 
influenced the worthy lord mayor eleet; Ll was not without %. 
rious apprehen-ion of the consequences of dispensing with 
such #- venerable piece of antiquity as a lord mayor's dimer, 
Besides the discontents at-home, | dreaded the report of this 
transaction abroad; ft foresaw how eusily one great enemy, 
who has the complete controul of the French press, would te 
preset, or rather misrepreseut the matter. | have no doubt 
we should have seen a long and elaborate urticle in the Moni- 
teur, stating before the eyes of all Etrope, that the Englishis- 
kancders were reduced to the last extremity, and no longer able 
to afford their chief magistrate a dinner! — 
But our thanks are due to some meinbers of the corporation, 
who, by vigour of argument and_ strength of appetite, bave 
dispelled these fears, and afforded us again the fair prospect of 
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enjoying the good things provided in guildhall, and other halls, 
on the ever-welcome 9th of November—things, Sir, of which 
Frenchmen, and, I inay say, all other fore:gners—can form no 
adequate conception. Other nations may satisfy the wants of 
nature, and they may even attempt luxuries, as well as neces 
ries! but no nation ean form an idea ot, far jess present, that 
euteriainment—an English dinner. Sti!) iess can they conceive 
the wonde:ful stomachic vigour which, after defeating a fu 


course, rcvurns with additional courage to a second anda thin, 


and attacks at last, th sert, with all the success of pinching 
hunc r, ad unsatished appetite 
: : es , ’ —— 
A dinne: ,our, in this country, Nas aways been ec ynsidered as 
a matter of e:cat importance, and has been studied, in alli 
preparatory steps, with the attention and deen thought dre to 
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, Hence some of our most, popular authors have been those 
do have written books of co Kery. in this country only are 
interests of literature, and the cravings of hunger, equally 
wrided tor: nor in any country can we find so large a pro- 
gition of eminent cooks, who have made the snags the 
wits, and the caprices of appetite, so much their study ; and 
sho have displayed more exquisite taste in gratifyiag our in- 
ard cravings. 

But‘of all dinners, a lord mayor's dinner has a pre-cminence 
athe stomach of every good citizen. Itis the renewal of his 
darter, the evidence and safe feguard of his liberties. ‘The man 
dat has a ticket for this dinner thinks nothing of the visits of 
a-gatherers and excisemen : his house ts no longer his caste/- 
im, when he.can exchange it tor a good place at guildhall; 
ad he naturally reveres a political constitution, that gaards 
he repetition of slices and platefails, and the rights of toasts 
ud bumpers. 

Icanot, however, conclude my encomium on this most an+ 
dent dinner, without adverting to a cusiom of our ancestors, 
hatshews by what slow degrees we bave arrived at our present 
date of perfe tionin the enjoyments of the table. Would you 
ielieve it, Sir, that not more than 150 years ago, the lord 


mayor 's day was thus kept ?—~ 

“ All the aldermen and sheriffs (says mine author, James 
Howell, in his Londinopolis) solemnly meet at the aew lord 
mayor's house by eight in the morning, whence they ¢ go to guilds 
ball, and thence to the Vine-tree, where they take barge, ai 
ue rowed in state to Westminster Hall, the rest of the « shief 
companies attending tn their several barges, with their arms, 
colours, and streamers, in a very gay m “ner. Being come tu 
the hall, th. y go round about. and salute all the tribunals of jus- 
tice; then they ascend to the exchequer chamber, to the ba- 


. ‘eae 
rons, where, afier the recorder hath made a speech, the oath is 


administered. Aire they come down tie hail, and go first: to 





alls, 
ich 
) 10 
; of 


hat 


’ ' 7 ! vr ‘ nd 
the Ay 1g’s bench, then to the common pleas, and so lo ++ estmaul- 
| “ ‘y { ‘ % », . . 
Abb ‘Ys om re having walked abvut the kings’ tombs, they re- 
tu Ry to their barge, and so to London again; where, veing 


landed, they eo to guildhall, where a most plentiful dinner is 
prepaied, which lasts many hours, being called the to: mayor's 
feast: the lords of the privy council, the Judges, with other 
lords aud ladies of the best guality, are thither inviied ——. 
All this 1 not much different from our 
present arrangement, exe pt that we cannot ec isliy couceive 


Sir, is very well, ane 


What business the lord raavor had in Westminster Abbey, nor 

What privilk 7 dk ms nded on his * walki ne ho the kings” 
' ‘ ? 

tombs; bat as to what fuliows in this account, { must say—/hor- 
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0 Tejerens, 
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After dinner,” continues my author, “ the lord ae 
with all the companies attending, ride soleme oly to St. Paul's 
do their devotions ; ; and so the ceremony otf that great day i i 
concluded.” 

[I leave my fellow-citizens to comment on this singular in 
stance of the barbarity of our ancestors. A plentiful dinner, 
which lasts many hours, and ihen do their devotions ! 

I am,5 Oy, youl "sy 


MAZARINE, 





LONDON FASHIONS, 


General Odservations on the Dresses of Persons of 


Tuasie. 


From La Belle Assemblee of the present Month, November, 181], 
I > ’ ] 


PRoMENADE, oR CarriiacGe Mornine Costume, 


Fawn colour or amber velvet thrte quarters pelisse ; faced 

and ornamented round the bottom and sleeves with 
regency purple velvet; and laced down the waist, shoulder, 
and half way down the sides of the skirt, with rich cordons 
of purple, terininating with a tassel: a purple velvet collar 
stands up, Is rounded behind, and comes down to a point 
below the throat: the cuffs are of purple velvet, trimmed 
with fine white lace. Over the siceve is a demi-sieerg 
divided ; between which division small purple ornaments, 
in the form of aiguillettes, but without the tags, are some 
times introduced when this dress is made of twilled  sarsnet 
instead of velvet. The pelisse is trimmed all round, and w 
that part of the sides which are net laced with the cordoa, 
with white French lace ; and worn over an high dress o 
fine jaconot muslin, with a demi-train: this dress is made some 
thing in the chemisette form, with a single lace ruff. A Queen 
Mary’s bonnet of the same colour and materials as the 
pelisse, trimmed round the edge with quilled ribband of purple 
satin, or rich fancy trimming of silk; and surmounted by a 
Jong flat ostrich feather of purple, turned from the face, 
half drooping towards the crown, which is puckered, and of a 
conic form. A gold watch is worn on the outside of the 
pelisse, with stnall gold chain, and very little ornament. 
Ridicule of fawn colour or amber, with purple strings and 
tassels; purple kid gloves, and demi-broquins, or quatter 
boots of the same. 


6 General 
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General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Winter is so tardy in its approach, that London affords 
it little scope for our observations on the head of fashion ; 
ye must follow the fair to the different watering-places, or 
their country seats, which they appear loth to quit while 
the golden age seems in part restored, by their viewing blossoms 
wd fruit on the same bough, and we shall in vain search 
forthe arbitration of fashion in the metropolis. The modern 
vorld will still delay to leave the smiling scenes which so long a 
wmmer has given to either their own rural possessions, or to 
the more public situations of Weymouth, Brighton, Margate, 
and Ramsgate. 

Simplicity of dress seems at each of these places the order 
of the day. Fashion has not vet finished weaving her rich and 
rariegated wreath of winter flowers ; but, nevertheless, she has 
began it ; and our fair country women are finding ample em- 
ployment for the London milliners, to prepare their dresses for 
the promenade, the carriage, the dinner-party, the rout, and 
public places of evening amusement. 

For the former of these, the figure represented in the 
present number displays an exact copy of a costume which 
was given us,and which has been just completed for a lady 
who ranks high in fashionable life. ‘The comet lat and mantle, 
made of coquelicot velvet, or fine Merino cloth, claim a place 
also amongst the most novel articles: the hat is made some- 
thing in the form of those turbans worn by the Moorish 
peasantry ; itis trimmed with a very narrow silver galon, with 
adelicate silver flower in front, forming a cluster of small 
stars, with light and elegant sprays issuing from them, re- 
presenting the tail of the superb and awe-inspiring stranger. 
The mantle, trimmed with long tassel fringe, is peculiarly 
elegant, and falls in starry points over the form. Such 
fashions as these are merely local, but the elegance and taste of 
both the hat and mantle are unrivalled, and we think it a pity 
theyhad not a title which might have rendered them more 
durable favourites of the approaching winter. The Carthu- 
sian mantle of silver grey Merino cloth, with an under 
spenser of the same, seems likely to be more gewerally pre- 
valent. 

Tippets a-la-pelerine are still much worn; few in fur 
have made their appearance at present, except some light 
Chencilla and Angola; white satin, either plain or quilted, 
and trimmed with swansdown or Mechlia lace, are most in 
requisition. . 
The small scollop shell mantle, trimmed with a rich tassel 
fringe, and thrown quite behind a spenser of the same colour 
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2s the mantle, like the ancient Spanish cloak, seems much jg 
favour. 

There is but little variation in the mode of the gowns; 
are still buttoned bebind, with either the frock or milit tary 
front; when the latter, the stripes across the waist and bosom 
are coinposed of stripes of lace and needie-work, alternasely 
let in; it is expected that, for evening parties, trains, th 
winter, will be the prevailing mode. 

For receiving friends at home, or for socia | dinner 
Jaconot muslins, made quite plain, or with on 


the 


par ies, 
ly a Darrow trim. 


ming of fine lace round the sleeves, bosom, and butte 
of the gown, are generally adopted 5; and the Merino Crape 


which is much worn also on these occasions, has little o thet 
trimming than a neat chain gimp, the same colour as the 
gown. 


At Brighton, Wevmouth, and Ramsgate, the costume 


—_ th ? Is 
: lee \ { ; —_— ler } +! 
simply elegant. White is universally worn, both in the mom. 
ing and evening; and the ball and concert boast no other 
finery than mush dro ses, with pearlor amethyst ornam ents; 
} = 1 a j } es — } ° aba 
though some few ladies have made thelr appearance it 1 white 
gossainer satin, trimmed wih) swanscd wo, Whiie olin have 
sported white crape and spangles: for the libraries and 


music-rooms, the hair well dres ed, with a flower, or small satis 
eap, and a veil thrown carelessly over, and a black lace 
shawl, fastened with a brilliant brooch in the form of a 
crescent, has been almost universal at our watering-places 
this summer; and long sleeves are worn either in diess ot 
undress. 

We are happy to find those disguises to female symmetry 
of form, the long stays, fet lo ing ground ; and while the 
contour of nature is carefully preserved, the waist is more 
inclined to the Grecian shortness, than the awkward length of 
the Egyptian, who has lain buried, bound up in cearments, for 
above a thousand years ! 


The hair is generally worn parted on the fore! 1, with round 
light curls on ove side the face, and a few longer ringlets 
on the other. Some of our eleeanites wear their hair tt 
curls on the neck ; but, in eeneral, the neat s t crop, with 
the hair easily dreund ou the top of the head, by is un 
studied snp plicity seems to pre Vall over the 8S ppao and 
Cleopatra style of head-dress. Some ladies who have fine 
hair, twist it in a long plait, and round it on the beck of the 
head, a-la-Chinoise ; ‘but the Chinese fashions have had 
their day, and are not now much retained, except in th 


article of furniture; wherein the light elegance of that style 
will ever be admired. Caps ure worn much, except by very 
youns persons. 
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Notwithstanding the unusual warmth of the season, the 
rer jewellery, even about the middle of the last month, 
began lo make its appearance ; coral and red cornclian bave 
ie place e of. the white, of pale 5 ipphires, and even ef pear. 
Difierent co: loured gems, set in four distinct rings of gold, 
sth a spring to vary the form at pleasure, are a new and 
degannt article i in jewellery; to these may be added an ornae 
seat of a very novel kind, forming at once a sniall bouquet 
gia braoch ; itis composed of a cluster of the sinall Sich 
ia strawberry, beautilully coloured and enamelled from nature, 
mth leaves and stalks of gold. ‘Lhe watches are something 
ber than they were last season, and are worn in the sash 
rbelt, with a light Lisbon chain of gold, formed in scal- 
ys or festoons, according to the fancy of the wearer. ‘The 
mils are very small, and generally composed of white cor- 
ielian, the best Brazilian topaz, and an unengraved Ceylon 





by. 

Flowers, the sweetest emblem of feminine ber auty, and the 
nest becoming article of a lady’s dress, are, we are happy to 
a, still in favour: they suit all seasons, for every season 
ajoys the gift of Fioras avd when these, ber tributes, are not 
i00 glaring by refulgence of colour, they suit all ages, and 
ky employ a number of indigent females. The variegated 





aration, the grouped corn-flowers, the geranium, and Eng- 
hnd’s pride, oak leaves with acorns, have now succeeded to 
he rose or maiden biush, the jessamine and mignionette, and 
we geacially worn in small bunches under the straw cottage 
bunet, which has no other ornament than the white satin 
tibband with which it is tied ; it is worn backward, and not 
wircguently the face is covered with a black or white lace long 
a 

segency | boots, with hussar heels, are sported by some dash- 
ag belles; but the prevailing fashion is half-boots of purple 
Kid, aud the det ini-broquin, or quarter-boot, with lacing to 
thesame. In full-dress white saiim shoes, with a very small 
buckle uf gold, or pl: ud slip pers, or blue kid, witha buckle, are 
wopted. 

The pre vailing colours are fawn-colour, amber, and willow 
green y ribbands of amber colour, richly brocaded, regency 
perple and plaids, seem to be the only coloured ribbands worn 


“present, 


Po) trait oj ad JUD ») é i * pe r. 


{From Sketches of Ilistery, P s, and Manners.] 


UXURY has made as great progress among people 
business here, as ia avy other place L ever visited. Ashop- 
Te keeper 
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keeper gives splendid entertainments, and his wife clogs 
routs, In which her own manner and appearauce, that of the 
females she invites, and the costliness and embellishments of 


her: furniture, would bear comparison with persons of a 


much higher rank; nor does her husband acquit himself 


with less propriety at the footof his table, or in the drawin; g- 
room. [i this respect the Dublin shop-keeper has in- 
finite advantage over the London one—in morals he is not, 
I believe, inferior, but in manners decidedly superior ; he js 
cheerful ‘and easy, frank, and unembarrassed—in conversatiyn 
he is lively and pleasing—he may not have much to say, 


but the manner is excellent; his ideas, from the natore of 


his profession, are not numerous ; but, like the goods in 
his shop, he possesses the art of shewing them off to adyan. 
tage. The universal prevalence of good breeding, among «i! 
descriptions of respectable people in Dublin, must strike the 
most unobservant spectator. 

Vanity seems the promine nt feature of every inhabitant 
of Dublin—he is vain of pages vain of his city, of its 
beauty, of the splendour of its public buildings, and of its 
vast superiority over London, in this respect. Doubtless, 
he is deserving.of praise, which he would get more readily, 
if he did not demand it so imperiously ;—the difference 
between a citizen of London and Dublin seems to be this— 
the latter is vain, and the former is proud; he has a 
lofty opinion of his country and himself; he never dreams 

































that this can be disputed ; and, satisfied ‘with it himself, is | 
indifferent even if it should : the latter is not so assured of a | 


ready acquiescence to his claims, either for his city oF 
himself; perhaps he is not so well assured of them himself’; 
nor if he was, could he exist so well on his resvarces. His 
advantages, and superiority, must be reflected from the eyes, 
the tongue, aud cons sideration of others, to make them truly 
valuable to himself. 


Hospitality, however, compared to what it was in former | 


times, is much on the decline :—writers like me, who chi 
fully eat their dinners, and allow them no credit for giving them, 
may have some share in this,—but the increasing pressurt 
of the times, which makes it every year more diflicult to 
support a family, i is probably the great reason :—along with 
this, hospitality is seldom to be met in excess in any tows, 
when it comes to a certain magnitude, or in any community, 
at a certain point of civilization. But if hospitality ha 
diminished, charity remains; were the faults of the inhabitant 
of Dublin ten times greater than | have described his foibles, 
he has charity enough to cover them all ; his foibles he has in 
common with others, his charity is peculiarly his own. I know 
ot 
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of no spot in existence, of the size of the city of Dublin, where 
there is such unbounded munificence. 

Distress was not apparent to me; on the contrary, tie 
general aspect of Dublin appeared mucth improved since 
I had seen it last. There was less splendour, peruaps, 
less frequency of routs, aod less brilliancy of equipage. 
do not know that this isan evil. But there was less of 
that hideous contrast of disgusting rags, and squalid misery, 
which pained the eye before. ‘This L am sure is a good. The 
lower classes were cleaner and better clad, more decorous 
in their manners, and whether it was faney or vot, L thought 
they had acquired something of an English accent. At 
every table to which L was invited I saw nothing but abun- 
dance ; a dinner, given to a large company by a reputable 
merchant, was a most sumptuous one: an epicure could 
have desired nothing either in food or wine beyond it-— 
Our entertainer was a mighty well-spoken man ; ai least he 
thought so himself, and a party is always of the sane opinion 
with a man who gives good dinners. Aiter the ladies were with- 
drawn, he drew a most eloquent picture of the misery of the 
times; stagnation of trade, and universal bankruptcy : in a, 
short time, he said, with a sigh, we shouldn't have a shoe to 
our foot, or a bit of bread to put into our mouwhs. “ They 
must be different times froin the present, then,” said I, “ glane- 
ing my eye on the decanters, with which the table was 
covered.” My remark did not interrupt the flow of his 
observations ; he became more eloquent, «nd more pathetic ; 
and one large, elderly genticman, who, L suspect, was little 
accustomed to starvation, looked as if he was going to ery. 
Sorrow is always dry, and we swallowed such large bumpers 
of claret, that when we jomed the ladies, we bad ail the 
visages of Benedictines. L was seated beside a very elegant 
young woman 3; thet was no novelty; all y yowen 
{met with in Dublin were so; she was very chatiy ; that 
was still less sO 3 all the women. | ever met Witi, whether 


ihe youn 


old or youn, were so. Ltelt my situation rather awkward ; 
she accosted me immediat iy,anl it Was with evreat cdithe wily 
I could answer ber: that which made my host eloquent, 
made me silent. lL was toneue tied, or railer \ e bound: 


not that L[ wanted i eas, Dut they were so CO ifliser. We 


managed better, however, than could have been expected 5 
the younz lady spoke with such vivaciiy, that it was quite 
a treat to hear her 3 party rly alier the dismal diity L isad 
just been listening to. She had been only a month ia Dub- 
lin, and found it so ebarming—watkiag,eand paying visits 
every morning, and every vight at some pariy oF other. Si} 

Was vol like ne 0d man of the house 5 sie had no fears of 


{ 
being ruined She deseribed the beauty of the Re 


. 
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gardens, whereshe had been a fer w night 


] 
colours of enthusiastic and uadis appoimled y 


1, 
U 


Mr. IVrey J. 


9 » y 7 7, 
Anss Remarks on the 


HE orchards-of this district are mu 
not generally found to thrive. iy tl 
partially cared, since it often arises from ill-chosen situations, 
from want of skill in the choice of trees, and in ithe manner of 


plaatiog. The first evil arises 


Orchards ef Corn- 


-fore,in the 


euth. 


1 neglected, 


us defect 


o 





and are 
may be 


trom a partialiiy in the iniabi- 


tants to plant orchards close adjuining to a sei houses (to pres 

veat plander) however much these tou 
sea winds, which not only binder the trees from bearing fruit, 
bet in a few years destroy them. The next evil arises trom 


breaking the son to a considerable 


depth, 


re ex pose 


and plant 


t to the 


ing the 


trees in the pits so made, which, in the gewerally still soil of 
this district, is like planting ina well; consequently, trees so 


planted are long in thriving, ‘This prac 


tice 


earti 


is sul common, 
though many have learnt from experience a much better im arn 

The seed may be procured from ihe cheese (or substance of 
the apples, atter being pressed for cyder) which should be co- 
vered, in Febraary or earlier, with light 


1,.and protected 


from vermin. ‘This will prodace a great variety of stock, and 
ont of these it will be easy to choose the hardiest, rese 


the crab, or the 


thorn, in leaves and spines 


mbling 


The sort of apple 


to be reared tor cyder, should be suined chielly to the situa- 
tion of the spot intended for an orchard. 


be reduced to the 
preier, out of the ijittle 


If the planter s! ould 


necessity of fixing on an high one, 


he will 


choiee he may have, that situation which 


is most sheltered from the west and north-west winds; and his 


apple trees, in this case, 


should be of that sort, with slender 


limbs, bending downwards, such as in this neighbourhood are 


‘called back-a-mores, and others of like growth, and the apples 


of ahardy kind ; 


are, and bear better the eflects of winds f 
trees should not exceed four feet in heigt 


for the blossoms of such (on which so much 
depend) are hardy also, and not so subject to blights as others 


rom 
itto 


the sea. 
the first 


‘These 
limbs, 


and if much exposed to wind, the lower the better ; they should 
have been transplanted yearly in the nurse ry, anc ! none but ho- 


rizontal shosts suflercd to grow 


- and should be planted 


orchard at four vears old hom the graft at fur 


being formed Ly keeping the centre 


} 


thest; the 


quantity of pruning will best answer in such situations. 
rom the beginning of October to the latter end of Novem- 
ber, will be the best time of planting on ground previousiy ma- 
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nared, and which has produced crops of turnips or potatoes. 
They should be planted about 21 fect asunder ; and the roots 
covered with earth, taken from the centre, betwixt the rows, 
out of a trench in width three fect, and in depth proportioned 
tothe suil. On these beds pease may be repeatedly sown, and 
the staiks left to dé cay, for the benefit of the trees, ke eping the 
soil warm, loose, and moist; and some such tillage being re- 
peated, will add much to the growth of trees. 


———>__ = —— _ a 





Dr. Edmounstone’s Account of the Zetland Gull. 


N the affectionate care of their offspring, these gulls dis- 
play great sagacity, and even tore sight. When the cradle 
at Noss is about to be slung, the gulls, aware of the approach- 
ing capture of their young, are uoremitting in their efforts to 
carry them off. From the first moment that they observe pre 
paritions making to enter the holin, they become neisy and 
restless, 
——— and chide, extort, command, 
Or push them off, 


so that if bad weather delay the arranging of the cradle, but 
for afew days, scarcely any are left to be taken away. 

This bird is a great enemy to the fowler, by intimating to 
ather birds his approach. One of them is an inseparable 
attendant upon the scarfs, when they assemble on the rocks for 


tie purpose of drying and resting themselves ; and they seem 
ensible of the goud offices of this voluntary guardian, by 
quetly receiving it among them, and obeving his friendly ade 


wonttions. On the approach of a person from the shore, or of 
t boat, the gull having first tesufied marks of anxiety and ap- 
prehension, fies off before either have : ppro ched within vun- 


stot, and all the scarfs, except those who are young and unexe 
Perienced, follow. {ft not merely contents itself with giving 
hem Warning in due time, but urges their departure by repeated 
calls, andl sits down in the water, at a considerable distance from 


ihe spot from which it fled, as if intending to point out the 
where they may consider themselves in safety ; and they 


liv all repair tothe same place. ‘To the seal this bird is 
ential service. These animals frequently lie upon the 
locks for hours in succession, and so well acquainted are some 
‘men with their haunts, that they raise small bnlwarks, or 


its,to conceal their a proach, or wait their arrival behind a 


The gull, however, frustrates all these precautions, by 
flying over the head of the hunter, and thea sere waning 
Gose tu ibe seal; and, when t hat is not di ) ed to avail 
self at once of this fricudiy tnun ny Lhave knowy them 
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strike him on tle head with their feet As soon as he slips into 
the water thev appear to be nas Saat salishe ~d, as if they then 
conceived him iia situation to protect hime elf. 

‘The guil seems to consiver itse lf the natural guardian of the 
coast. If it spies a person ata distance, walking iv a cautious 
manner, in the neighbourhood of any bird, i instaatly repairs 
to tiie spot, und by a keen acute ery, different from the com. 
mon uote, endeavours to infor it of the ap pees ching danger, 
Ducks and cu:ilews kuow the hint quite well, and alm ost al Was 
takes advantage of it, and fy of iong before the fowler can 
arrive within gun-shot of tuem., On these occasions it often 
comes witha sweep, as it sntcnding to strike the person, who 


by that means is kept in a state of constant alarm and irrita-, 


tion; but if in do not immediately fly off, after having suc- 
ceeded in accompisking the object “of its austen, this ofhcious 
interference not untrequeutly draws ‘he vengeance of the fow- 
Jer on itself, and it falls the victim of its own good intentions. 


IMAGINARY AUTHORSHIP. 





] URING the seven years war, a German, naimed John 

Matthias King, who was connected with the commissa- 
riate of the Prussian army, caine over to London. It does not 
appear that be published ia England any book. On his return 
to Gerinany, he said, that be bad written a refutation of the 
king of Prussia’s int ide! philosophy, and boasted of his triumph 
in this literary crusade. Atverwards, he said, that the king of 
Prussia was secking for him to imprison him, and th: it he should 
perish 1 a protestant inquisition, suffering like Trenck. In 
order to avoid this suppositious danger he took refuge in 
the imperial city of Frankfort on the Main ; bired a garret 
in the house of a Jew, named Brentano, which he never 
quitted ; had the door, which fronted his stair-case, filled up 
with grating, so that ‘ee could receive provisions through the 
lattice, without opening his apartment ; be mucht fire-arms, 
which lay about always loaded ; aud in every thing lived after 
the manner of aman, who hourly expected to be seized by the 
coustabies, aud was determined to re pel force by force. His 
chairs, bis tables, his clothes, he wade himself with singular 
dexterity. He had sunk upon bis lifea sufficient sum to buy all 
he wanted ; and would frequenily treat himself with oranges, 
whici the Jew boys brought to his grating, Of his savings he 
made av annual rouleau, to the amount of SOO ducats, which 


He 


he sent to some evangelical pastor ior charitable purposes. 
ied in 1770. 
9 Dr. 
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Dr. Clarke's Account of the Cossacks, 


HE Cossacks live to a very advanced age. The merchants 

of the place, when it is their turs, go to war like the rest, 
adhave their rank inthe army. In fact, there are few generals 
colonels, in the army of the Don Cossacks, who are not 
merchants. In ‘I'scherchaskoy they live an amicable aud plea- 
wat life. Sometimes they have public amusements, such as 
tlls,and parties of pleasure. Once they had a theaire, but at 
was prohibited. In some of their apartmenis we observed ma- 
hogany book-cases, with glass doors, containing a small library. 
They are in every respect entitled to praise for their cleanliness, 
whether of their persons or of their houses. There is no na- 
tion (L will not even except my own) more cleanly in their ap- 
pirel than the Cossacks. The dress of their women is singular. 
It differs from all the costumes of Russia, and its magnificence 
is vested in the ornaments of a cap, somewhat resembling the 
mitre of a Greek bishop. The hair of married women is 
weked under their cap, which is covered with pearls and geld, 
or adorned with flowers. The dress of a Cossack girl is ele- 
gant; a silk tunic, with trowsers fastened by a girdle of solid 
alver, yellow boots, and an Indian handkerchief round the head. 
A proof of their riches ‘vas afforded in the instance of the 
mistress of the house where we lodged. This woman walked 
about the apartments without shoes or stockings; and being 
asked for some needles to secure the insects whe had collected, 
[she] opened a box, in which she shewed us pearls to the 
value of ten thousand roubles. Her cupboard at the same 
time was filled with plate and costly porcelain. The common 
dress of men in ‘I'scherchaskoy was a blue jacket, with a waist- 
coat and trowsers of white dimity; the latter so white and so 
spotless, that they seemed always new. ‘The tattered state of 
atraveller’s wardrobe but ill fitted us to do credit to our coun- 





tty in this respect. I never saw a Cossack in a dirty suit of 
clothes. 

Their hands, moreover, are always clean, their hair free 
from vermin, their teeth white, and their skin has a healthy 
and clear appearance. Polished in their manners, instructed 
in their minds, hospitable, generous, disinterested in theit 
hearts, humane and tender to the poor, good husbands, good 
fathers, good wives, good mothers, virtuous daughters, valiant 
and dutiful sons; such are the natives of Tscherchaskoy. In 
conversation the Cossack is a gentleman; for he is well in- 
formed, free from prejudice, opea, sincere, and upright. Place 
him by the side of a Russian,—what a contrast! ‘The one is 
literally a two-legged pig, having all the brutality, but more 
knave ry, than that animal; the other a rational, accomplished, 
and valuable member of society. 

Vol, 51. 6 I Auszver, 
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Answer, by 3. W. of Charmouth, to J. French's Rebus, inserted September 9, 


MONG fair Flora’s train is found, 


i The ASPHODEL, with beauty crown’d, 

{kr We have received the like answer from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
let; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Laun. 
ceston; A. Keen, of Plymouth; J. Daw, of Landniph; D. G. of Hinton 
St. George; and J. Ball, of the same place. 





Answer, by F. Melbuish, of Honiton, to J. Chapple’s Charade, inser ted the 
164b of Septembe r. 


HREE years, and more, the Spaniards have withstood 
The power of France, and still are are uasubdu’d; 
May they, with Britons, and the Portuguese, 
Soon drive the French across the Pyrenees ! 
And Oh! may COWARDICE be found no more 


Among the leaders on Iberia’s shore! 


*4* J W. of Charmouth, H. P. O. of Bere, Carvline Caines, of Lion’s 
gate, J. Kerby, of Helston, W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashbur. 
ton, J}. Marden, of Exeter, E.D. A. J. Daw, of Landulph; P. Ninnis, of 
Tavistock, W. Terry, J. Taperell, W. Bettell, and A. Keen, of Plymouth, 
Emma B———, of Blandford, J Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, 
J- Strike, near Launcestoa, W. Bailey, of Bridgewater, G. Couch, jun. of 
St. Germans, and T. Sherwill, and Plympton school, have jikewise answered 
this charade. 





4 REBUS, by W. Terry, of Plymouth 


E youtks, well skill’d in mystic lore 
‘Lhe following bird for me explore : 
Imprimis then a pronoun find; 
io this a proposition join : 
The whole if you connect aright, 
What’s said before will come to light. 


4 REBUS, by T. Sherwill, at Plympton School. 


A= of prey you'll first display, 
Ye bards of this fam’d nation; 
Likewise expound a Co:nish town, 
And then a constellation : 
A reptile, Sirs, now bring to view, 
Which is my whole, and so adieu! 





EEE — -—- 


A REBUS, dy J. Pitman, of Helston. 





F you my first wish to relate, 
1 
A lace pray call to mind; 
A vowel next eludicate ; 
A preposition find: 


May each of us, Oh bounteous Heaven! 
While doom’d on earth to stay, 
Keep off from my cestructive whole, 
ad Jead a brighter way, 


9 POETRY. 
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he The Desire of Peace, or the Man who has a Chiding Wife 
’ I 1410’ his mercies abound, there is one thing he wants, 
Which hourly seems to increase; 
And, as often, he prays of kind Heaven to grant 
Ihe superlative blessing of peace: 
Por marriage without is acritical game, 
That no one can safely explore; 
Oh! what grief from a wife to have nothing but blame, 
. Give him peace—and he will ask for no more. 
r From the trials of life that poor mortals endure, 
, What a solace to find a retreat! 
we In the bosom of home to experience a cure, 
Where tranquillity fixes her seat: 
J For marriage without is a sorrowful game, 


And felicity’s tarn’d out of door: 
Oh what grief! from a wife to have nothing but blame 
Give hun peace—and he'll ask for no more. 


The sunshine of rank, and the splendours of wealth, 
Are trifles compar’d unto this; 

It irradiates gloom, gives enjoyment to health, 
And presents man the chalice of bliss; 


For marriage without is a desperate game, 
And renders the opulent poor : 

Oh what grief! from a wife to have nothing but blame; 
Give him peace—and he’ll ask for no more. 


As female esteem can make sorrow recede, 
And pleasing sensations impart ; 

he attentions of love are delightful indeed, 
When they flow from a kindred heart : 











For marriage without is a ruinous game, 


The attendants of which men deplore : 
Oh what grief! from a wife to have nothing but blame ; 
Give him peace—and he’ll ask for no more, 
M. 





THE BIBLE. 


VY HAT taught me that a great first cause 
Existed ere creation was, 
And gave a universe its laws? 
The Bibic. 
What guide can lead me to this power, 
Whom conscience calls me to adore, 
And hd : 


id bids me seck him more and more? 





Whence came J first of all to know 
The origin of human wove, 
When ; ai was ruin here below? 


And in this awful, drear dismay, 
When hope herself refus’d a ray, 
What tells me God was still our stay ? 


Since th’ arms of mercy then extend, 
To draw me to my God, my friend, 
What can my gratitude expand? 


And while life flies in gay career, 
And pleasures hail each coming year, 
What can enhance my sp rightly cheer ? 


When all my actions prosper well, 
And higher hopes my wishes swell, 
What points where truer blessings dwell? 


When passions with temptations join, 
‘To conquer every power of mine, 
What leads me then to help divine? 


When pining cares, and wasting pain, 
My spirits and my life-t bloc od drain, 
What svoths and turns e’en these to gain? 


When crosses and vexations teaze, 
And various ills my bosom seize, 
What is it that in life can please? 


When horror chills my soul with fear, 
And nought but gloom and dread appear, 
What is it then my mind can cheer? 
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The Bible, 


The Bibk. 


The Bible. 


The Bible. 


The Bible, 


The Bible. 


The Bible. 


The Bible. 


The Bible. 


When impious doubts my thoughts perplex, 


And mysteries my reason vex, 
Where is the guide which then directs? 


‘Then may my mind be made to see 
What now I] am, and yet may be, 
By reading often, seriously, 


And when affliction’s fainting breath, 
Warns me I’ve done with all beneath, 
What can cumpose my soul in death? 


ee = — ——— —E 


ORIGIN OF A PEN. 


OVE bege’d, and pray’d old time to stay, 
Whilst he and Psyche toy’d together; 

Love held his wings, time tore away, 

Sut, in the scuffle, dropp’d a feather! 
Love seiz’d the prize, and with his dart, 

Adroitly work’ d to trim and shape it; 
** Oh Psyche! tho’ ’tis pain to part, 

This charm shall make us half escape it! 


Time need not fear to fly t ° slow 
When he this useful loss discovers ; 

A pen’s the only plume I haow, 

hat wings his pace for absent lovers!” 


The Bible. 


The Bible. 


The Bible. 
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